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Editorial 


I would like to thank Marc Foster for the cover 
att and his drawings at the foot of the 
P.C.Doherty interview and the 'Edward I' article, 
magnificent as ever. I am also exceedingly 
grateful to our writers, Gill Greenslade, Barbara 
Illott, Steve Sneyd, Troy Southgate, Paul 
Williams. I would also like to thank Sean 
Anderson at ‘Boydell & Brewer’, P.C Doherty, 
Ataraxia, Francesco Banchini, the Richard III 
Foundation, the Mediaeval Baebes Maurice 
Bacon and Lady Tara, Chris and Richard at 
OUT! Brighton for kindly permitting the use of 
their shop as a postal contact address, my brother 
David for his patience and assistance. Also I 
acknowledge the dozens of other people who 
have supported Oriflamme in the last three years, 
and I extend my gratitude to them. 


A website for Oriflamme has existed over the 
last few months, and is updated regularly, at 
www.zyworld.com/Oriflammejournal The web 
space was provided courtesy of zy.com. Links 
have been built to sites run by the Society for 
Creative Anachronism, Richard III Foundation, 
Ataraxia, The Medieval Music and Art 
Foundation, Herstmonceux Medieval Festival, 
Plantagenet Events, ‘Boydell and Brewer' 
publishers, and Late Medieval Britain website/ E 
mail discussion list. 


Oriflamme/Richard III Foundation will have a 
joint stall at the Herstmonceux Festival over the 
August Bank Holiday, August 25"-27", near 
Hailsham, East Sussex. There should be special 
transport laid on from nearby Polegate train 
station. Please see Malcolm Group event sites at 
MGEL.Com, alternately E mail the organisers at 
geisler@emirates.net.ae_ or contact Oriflamme 
for free publicity leaflet. There is also the 
(Herstmonceux) Festival Information Line: 0891 
172902. 


Is there anybody who is seeking a story teller 
wishing to tell medieval tales at fairs and living 
history events. If so please contact Bill Eve at 
Parc Bach, Ciliau Aeron, nr. Lampeter, 
Ceridigion, SA48 7PT ( 01570 470833) or can be 
E mailed on Weve@lampcomp.rmplc.co.uk Bill 
is also seeking contact with other people 
interested in 'medieval vernacular tales' with a 
view to researching this subject. 


Oriflamme Subscriptions: Still £4.00 a year/two 
issues or single issue £2.00/ or 4 International 
reply Coupons 

A few back issues of issue 5 and issue 6 are still 
available, two 26 pence stamps or two IRC's per 
issue. 


Oriflamme, Box Ori, OUT! 
Brighton, 4-7 Dorset St. 
Brighton, BN2 1WA 

E Mail Michael Shankland on 
MShank7448@aol.com 


www.zyworld.com/Oriflammejoumal 


Richard IJ] Foundation 


Jo Ann Rica from the Richard I Foundation states 
that " The Richard III Foundation continues with its 
campaign to get the bones in Westminster Abbey re- 
examined. The Foundation launched a mailing to 
historical locations and museums that pertain to 
Richard III and other heritage centres." The bones in 
question are those said to be of the princes Edward 
and Richard, nephews to Richard II, who were last 
seen in 1483, which have been placed in Westminster 
Abbey on the orders of Charles Il. Richard II's 
detractors have traditionally argued that he was 
responsible for their deaths. Richardians have, in the 
main, contended that the fate of the princes simply is 
not known, and maintain that contrary to his 
traditional image, Richard was an enlightened ruler. 
The Foundation are submitting a petition calling for 
the bones to be exhumed, arguing that modern tests of 
dating will more than likely show that the bones 
probably would not relate to those of two young men 
of the princes age. By March 2001 some 2,000 
signatures had been collected. Copies of the petition 
are still available from Oriflamme or Richard Il 
Foundation. 


October 2nd 2002 will mark the 550" birthday of King 
Richard III and the Foundation is already planning the 


party. 


See listings page for information on events where the 
‘Foundation stall will have a presence within the UK. 


Contact: Corporate Address, Richard II Foundation 
Inc. 47 Summit Avenue, Garfield NJ 07026 USA 


http://www.richardII.com 


British contact, Mrs. Mary Kelly, 'Langelely Vale’, 30 
Chapel Lane, Horrabridge, Devon PL20 7SP 


tes 


Fantasies Triumph Over Reality : The Knight Templars 


The Knight Templar Order was established to protect Christian pilgrims on their way to the holy places of 
Palestine and played a leading role in the Crusader kingdom of the Outremer. They were ferocious 
fighters, and the Order itself became rich in property and land. The Knight Templars were crushed by a 
joint initiative launched in 1307 by Philip IV of France in conjunction with Pope Clement V. Fantastical 
allegations were made against them and confirmed by ‘confessions’ obtained under gruesome torture 
culminating in the public burning of Templar Grand Master Jaques de Mollay in 1314. The Templars were 
said to have conducted secret, blasphemous rituals, and obscene ceremonies, as well as being denounced as 
heretics. 


'Templar mania’ has now developed. Books appear declaring that the Templars were connected to just 
about every conspiracy and every esoteric order in European history. They are now alleged to have 
secretly venerated the head of John the Baptist (or perhaps the head of Jesus Christ) and also to have 
sailed to America. besides burying the wedding certificate of Jesus and Mary Magdalene, who then went to 
live in Provence and so on. Speculation about the Templars has been a popular growth industry, and has 
reached quite unreal proportions. But one Dutch mathematician has had quite enough of the Templar 
fantasy enterprise according to Algemeen Dagblad, a Dutch daily newspaper (5" March 2001); to quote 
from Koert Ter Veen, author of "De Tempeliers' - 


" People hold more with fantasies than with reality. If I had said that the Templars had discovered the moon and had 
backed it up with a fantastic story, perhaps my book would fly off the shelves. But most legends defy logic. Take the 
claim that the Templars had discovered America. Of navigation, they knew next to nothing. They had a handful of 
boats in Cyprus. For large undertakings they were dependent on the power of the Italian cities, Genoa, Venice and Pisa. 
How can one say they reached as far as America? The same with the Cathars. In no accounts can one find that the 
Templars fought with them in the South of France. Their military activities were in the Middle East. The connection 
between Templars and Cathars was later explained without any form of evidence." 


Simple reality for Ter Veen is fascinating enough. " The Templars had chosen a perfect name. An insurance company 
could not have thought of any better. Also their white clothes with the red cross was held to be beautiful " In his book 
he described how the Templar Order existed in the years after the First Crusade (1092 -1099) when there was a need of 
military protection along the pilgrim routes to Jerusalem. The Christian lands of the Crusaders for two centuries were 
opposed by the numerical might of the surrounding Muslim states. Only the knight orders- such as the Templars, the 
Hospitilars and the German Order -supplied money and men for a Christian army to hold the level. The Templars built 
castles and received whole areas of land to occupy in the Middle East. From there they arranged rich holdings in France 
and other western lands." (Editor's Translation) 


So far the book has only been published in Dutch but Oriflamme is liaising with Koert Ter Veen in a bid to 
encourage an English version. The main problem with the Templar fantasy industry seems to be its blatant 
cherry picking. First of all it is hard to justify any attempt to award 'confessions' extracted under torture (or 
with the threat of torture) with the status of historical evidence in relation to clandestine Templar activity. 
Secondly speculative writers seem to take a particular aspect of the 'confessions', for example the story that 
the Templars venerated a severed head, then exaggerate its particular importance in relation to the whole 
body of source material: Another historian might get excited about the sodomy allegations, another about 
the giant goat, and so forth. This over sensational approach is damaging to Medieval History and Koert Ter 
Veen's broadside fired against Templarmania is heartily welcome. 


Alternative Green magazine, 
unique and controversial 
magazine edited by Richard 


Review Spotlight # 3 on Marginalia magazine- 
edited by Prof. Peter Russell, renowned poet, 
multi-linguist and cultural critic, one time 


Hunt, author of ‘Beyond : : 
Poverty’ Details from 20 Upper associate of Ezra Pound. Braun BORRY: 
Barr, Cowley Centre, Oxford, thorough and knowledgeable articles ony arabs? 
OX4 3UX and culture. Excellent. Odd numbers are in English 
and even numbers are in Italian. Contact the 
editor. Peter Russell, La Turbina, C.A.P. 52026, 
PIAN DI Sco, Arezzo, Italy and explain why you 


wish to receive a copy. 


The Library of Medieval Women Series 


Julian of Norwich Revelations Motherhood of God_(Frances Beer ) 
Hrotsvit of Gandersheim A Floregium of her works (Katharina Wilson) 
The Writings of Teresa de Cartagena (Dayle Seidenspinner-Nunez) 
The Memoirs of Helene Kottanner (Maya BijvoetWilliamson) 


The Library of Medieval Women is a series of works published by Boydell and Brewer. In basic historical terms the 
whole sphere of Medieval texts is important. If a text can be shown to have survived from the Medieval era, then it is 
potentially a rich seam of historical information. The golden rules are'that the historian must consider, who wrote the 
text ? (Albeit more of a modern issue than a Medieval one). Why did they write it ? For whom was it written? Where 
was it written? How many manuscript copies were made? The latter is touted as being as some sort of acid test in 
determining how ‘popular’ a work was amongst the potentially literate. A further consideration concerns where 
Medieval manuscripts have been found, i.e. have they been moved from their probable place of origin? Moreover, it is 
worth remembering that manuscript texts were often constructed to ensure that passages from a body of work were 
memorised. 


Categorising ‘medieval women’ as writers has difficulties. In the words of Maya Bijvoet Williamson, 


"Very few women were literate, and if a woman did know how to read and write and actually felt the urge to express 
herself in writing, she often did so privately or even secretly. Only nuns, mystics, and noblewoman occasionally 
produced work meant for eyes other than their own. In the course of years that have passed since, moreover, many 
manuscripts were destroyed or lost. As a result, the number of female-authored texts dating from this period available 
to us now is extremely small." (Interpretative Essay published in ‘Kottanner’ volume as above; p.53) 


Another potential problem is that some medieval women writers dictated their work. Around 1432 Margery Kempe 
dictated the exploits of the ‘Margery creature’ to at least two different scribes to construct her Book Perhaps Julian of 
Norwich also used a scribe. How much influence the male) scribe had in the shaping of the finished texts is not easy to 
assess. In a society where there was limited literacy, women were likely to receive several years less education than 
men. Maya Bijvoet Williamson has also identified a particular contention in stressing that ‘female authored texts' could 
be at times written for their own use, not intended for wider circulation. Medieval writers in any case would not have 
had a concept of mass circulation of their texts via such means as printing . 


The growth in women's history as a specific academic discipline has led to an emphasis being placed on highlighting 
the 'masculinist’ tendencies evident in Medieval Christianity. Research has also focused on how women could justify 
the fact that they were writing in the first place. and what was the mechanism they used to offer authority to their texts. 
Latin Christendom seemed to view women as essentially less capable of exercising the faculty of reason then men, 
Julian of Norwich ( Revelations of Divine Love (written not before 1373, perhaps later) says 

"But God forbid that you should take me for a teacher...... I am a woman, ignorant, weak and frail, but I know what I 
am saying" (page 33). 


Julian then justifies her claim: In spite of her gender, she has been permitted by God to write because she has 
experienced a divine revelation. Whilst Teresae de Cartagena stresses that her virtue of patience legitimises her work 
Grove of the Infirm, whilst demeaning her gender; 

"Yet because my coarse womanly judgement gives my words little or no authority and because of my great desire that 
this virtue of patience be well known" (page 74) 


A male writer or scribe could draw on the tradition of (male) law givers and philosophers, quoting Biblical verses or 
sayings from the Church patriarchs, often citing these passages in Latin to give the extra stamp of approval. Broadly 
speaking Women authors rarely had such terms of references, so would resort to describing a divine revelation as 
making them fit vessels to convey a message. Again Mother Julian is a prime example, she describes herself as 
‘unlettered' ( which could mean not able to write at all or could mean unable to use Latin as a means of expression) 
and her direct experience of God elevates her to the extent that she can construct a written text. The ‘Margery creature’ 
of the Book of Margery Kempe also stresses her ability to experience visions in which she talks to Christ, and befriends 
the Virgin Mary. The ability to directly experience the divinity of God is paramount theme of women authors. 


Within the framework of Latin Christendom, women could be revered as mothers, martyrs, saints, and mystics, yet 
never as philosophers or as joining the ranks of the patriarchs such as Augustine of Hippo, Bernard of Claivaux, and 
Saint Gregory who interpreted the Scriptures and established Church doctrine. Women could not become priests of 
course, and nuns could not act as confessors. The ultimate sanction of approval for women's mystical vision still rested 
with male hierarchies (which women could not join), who sometimes granted women mystics such as the 
aforementioned the ‘Margery creature' the status of a visionary, whilst other times threatened to try her as a heretic. 


The first title under discussion is Julian of Norwich's Revelations of Divine Love and the Motherhood of God (written 
most probably during the 1370s). Mother Julian became an anchoress, a religious recluse, who lived in a cell in 
Norwich. Mother Julian offered spiritual advice to local people who visited her for consultation. Her text concerns a 
series of revelations which appeared during the trauma of serious illness in 1373. Julian spent several days on the point 
of death, her bedchamber darkened and a crucifix was held up in front of her. The figure of Christ came alive "I saw the 
body bleeding profusely-hot, fresh, lifelike" (p.35). Julian then experienced the presence of the divine. Her optimism is 
well known, the phrase 'All Shall be well' was credited to her. Julian stressed the seemingly unlimited love of God for 
those who seek him. 


"He is known, and shall be known, to every soul to whom the holy ghost declares this, and I am sure that all who seek 
thus shall succeed, for they seek God" (p.47).This edition features the shorter version of Revelations whilst 
Motherhood is an extract from a longer work; a larger version of ‘Revelations’ was written in 1413. Francis Beer of 
York University, Toronto offers an introduction and an Interpretative Essay and Bibliography. Many books and essays 
have now been written about Julian, few concede that she was ultimately a marginal figure for her day, though may 
have had some sort of following within Norfolk. Julian's writing is rated highly in our times because she invokes a 
feminine principle of God. Her text posses dignity, a potent mixture of serenity and enthusiasm, and the 
aforementioned optimism, a marked contrast to the unbalanced excitement displayed by the Margery creature’ depicted 
by Margery Kempe. Julian also experiences the power of God by being shown "a little thing the size of a hazel nut 
lying the palm of my hand." The conclusion that she comes to was that "It lasts and ever shall because God loves it; and 
so through the love of God does every created thing have its being" (p. 29). One is reminded of William Blake who was 
to find ‘heaven in a wild flower/Eternity in a grain of sand’. 


Hrotsvit of Ganderheim -A Florilegium of Her works _is the next title to consider. Hrotsvit ( c. 935-975) was the first 
known dramatist of Christianity and the first known woman dramatist, besides being the earliest known poet in 
Germany. Her work is wonderfully engaging and boisterous, centred on defiance of the devil and the portrayal of 
lecherous pagans who either convert to Christianity or who meet their downfall for their surrender to passion and lust. 
The technique Hrotsvit utilises is based around six line rhyming stanzas. In Basilius we hear an account of a servant 
who performs a magic ritual with demonic assistance to cause his master's attractive daughter to burn with unholy lust 
for him. The enchantment works but the servant can not enter church to marry the girl so is discovered. The devil and 
the bishop Basilius fight for his soul after the servant has expressed true contrition. The dramas get macabre, The 
Martyrdom of the Holy Virgins Agape, Chionia, and Hierena concerns three virgins who are about to be tortured by the 
pagan Governor Dulcitius. He has them locked in the room by the pantry. The inference is that he is going to visit them 
to abuse them sexually. However he succumbs to a severe delusion, he ends up in the pantry, making a noise, and the 
girls notice through a crack in the door that "Into his lap, he pulls the utensils/he embraces the pots and pans, giving 
them tender kisses/" ( p.48) thinking that he is enjoying the embrace of the virgins. As result of this activity Dulcitius 
gets covered in soot and gets slain by his own men who mistake him for a demon. Hrotsvit seems to have revered Saint 
Pelagius; ‘Peerless Pelagius, thou fearless martyr of Christ/ Soldier, loyal and strong, of Him who's eternally 
Lord./Look with gracious regard, on her who's thy humble, poor servant. ....Be mindful of Hrotsvit thy maid and to her 
song, too lend thy kind aid". Pelagius was a Christian hostage to a pagan Spanish king (p.29) The King plans all sorts 
of grim tortures for Pelagius but then discovers his beauty. He makes homosexual advances to Pelagius, Pelagius 
responds by biffing him squarely on the nose. The King has Pelagius hurled through the air on a giant catapult, and his 
body lands on some rocks, His head is cut from his corpse, and is found by sympathetic fishermen. The head and limbs 
will not burn and Pelagius is thus canonised. 


At first it might seem strange that Hrotsvit was the canoness of the Saxon imperial abbey of Ganderhsheim yet seemed 
familiar with the full range of human sexuality and cruelty. Calimachus features stalking and attempted necrophilia, 
Sapienta deals with Pagan persecution of Christian virgins using grotesque tortures. However the power of the 
Christian order triumphs over pagan indulgence, wickedness and excess. Women are particularly portrayed as being 
brave and devout in the face of all manners of tortures and degradations. The abbess could run her own law court, 
maintain her own army, and hold a seat in the Imperial Diet, so Hrotsvit was hardly sheltered from life outside the 
convent walls. The introduction reveals that the abbey of Gandersheim was invested with various privileges on 
command of the Emperor between 947-965. Hrotsvit's work remained in obscurity until being re-discovered at the end 
of the Fifteenth Century .This work is particularly fascinating when one considers how the essentially pagan roots of 
drama have thus been appropriated by Medieval Christendom. Hrotsvit openly drew on the work of the pagan comic 
Terrence. 


The next work to consider is The Writings of Teresa de Cartagena (written after 1450, certainly before 1481). Teresa 
de Cartagena was from a Spanish Jewish family who had been converted to Christianity. Two extracts of her work 
Grove of the Infirm and Wonder at the Works of God are featured along with an introduction and further essay written 
by Dayle Seidenspinner-Nunex from the University of Notre Dame. Teresa was born between 1415-1420 and became 
deaf at some point during early adulthood. Teresa displays an ability to quote from the scriptures, and the Church 
patriarch, and the occasional Latin quote. Grove of the Infirm opens with a dedication to a lady patroness. 


"This treatise is called Grove of the Infirm, which Teresa de Cartagena composed, being afflicted with grave ailments 
and, in particular, having lost completely her sense of hearing. And she wrote this work in praise of God and for her 
own spiritual consolation and that of all those who suffer illness so that, forsaken of their physical health, they may 
place their desire in God who is true Health; " (page 23). 


Teresa seems to focus on the need for the healing of the soul. Patience is a virtue highlighted above all other. Teresa 
also is intent in stressing her view that women are fit to write treatises, implying that this is the will of God, "We would 
find that knowledge as well as the ingenuity and grace to teach and learn all descended and descend from one Fount, 
for God along is the Lord of all knowledge " (p.99). Like Mother Julian, Teresa seems to find spiritual realisation from 
being partly distant from the world. Julian has the stone walls of her anchorite cell, Teresa her deafness. The dynamic 
of the mystic in withdrawing inwards from wider society in order to discover a limitless transcendent, realm is very 
clear. 


Finally, appears The Memoirs of Helene Kottanner ( written c.1441). Helene was a servant and confident of Queen 
Elizabeth of Hungary . The queen was widowed but gave birth shortly after the bereavement to a baby boy, Ladislaus. 
Certain factions from the nobility wanted the widow to marry the Polish King to form a stronger bloc against the 
Ottoman Empire. Helene and other serving women are keen to assist the Queen in sequestering the blessed crown of St. 
Stephen from the treasury held at the stronghold of Visegrad in order to crown the baby boy. Though devout, in her 
faith, Helene is occupied fully in the ‘power politics’ of the day, she has not dedicated her life to religion. The volume 
contains further commentary by Maya Bijvoet Williamson, from the American University in Cairo, and meticulous 
research is displayed in respect of the text being read as both history and literature. The Memoirs are one of the first 
accounts of European Court life written by a woman. Helene is trying to convey the fact that she is a loyal trustworthy 
friend to the queen who is also prepared to show courage and initiative by embarking on a potentially dangerous 
mission, keeping both the crown and the baby king safe away from the Polish King and his allies. It is also interesting 
to find a text with a Hungarian background, though written originally in German. 


The four texts are strong in their own right. The possible drawback of a series such as 'The Library of Medieval 
Women' is that the reader feels compelled to negotiate the texts by endlessly deliberating the fact that it is remarkable 
that any Medieval women wrote at all. It is almost as if one is asked to give the texts some sort of headstart or extra 
bonus points merely because they were composed by women. But really each of the four works on offer here are potent 
pieces of literature, each one is the creation of a fascinating set of convergent historical influences. The Series will win 
over those who feel that it is important to highlight deliberately any text which is accredited to a woman. However 
there is no reason why any of these four works need to be merely confined to a specific genre dedicated exclusively to 
"Medieval women’. 


FURTHER READING Women in the Middle Ages Religion, Marriage, and Letters Angela M. Lucas Harvester Press 
1983 


Further information from Boydell and Brewer, P.O.Box 9, Woodbridge, Suffolk, IP12 3DF Tel: 01394 411320 
E mail:boydell@boydell.co.uk http://www. boydell.co.uk 


Ay\ Forget-Me-Not Books KI\ 


= WN Second-hand and out-of-print books for sale 
== — by mail order. Historical fact and fiction 
onrggesensanenasess a aed: 


KARANN 
AN N | For a catalogue, contact: 
Judith Ridley - 11 Tamarisk Rise » Wokingham 
Berkshire - RG4o 1WG . England 
Tel: +(44) 18 978 1572 
Email: judith_ridley@hotmail.com 


Edward I and Wales - The Price of Westminster 
Imperialism Troy Southgate 


By the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the attitude of the English towards their Welsh neighbours had 
far exceeded the usual boundaries of tolerance. As John Chancellor remarks, to the average Englishman, " 
They, like the Irish, were a nation of barbarians. Their detestable sexual promiscuity played havoc with the 
laws of God and the principles of hereditary succession, while their lives were spent in theft and, rapine or 
slothful ease." | Indeed, for a nation keen to enforce its tribal supremacy over the wild and untamed lands 
of the Celt, the increasing atmosphere of war appeared to have the full backing of the populace. 
Consequently, therefore " In the face of such attitudes it is small wonder that, when Edward announced on 
17 November 1276 his decision to go against Llewelyn, Prince of Gwynedd, as a rebel and disturber of the 
peace, he had the support of his English subjects." ? This point is crucial, because it demonstrates the initial 
popularity of the Welsh campaign and to a great extent it is a justification of Edward's own expansionist 
designs, regardless of the fact that imperialism is so often associated with personal ambition and moral 
bankruptcy. As far as Edward was concerned, any successful attempt to initiate a programme of English 
settlements in Wales would bring forth huge profits and generate much-needed income. On the other hand, 
the high tide of national consent was soon to be abruptly stemmed by the fact that those in favour of Welsh 
suppression had to make the inevitable sacrifices that came with it. The conquest of the Welsh was 
certainly not an easy prospect. This fact is, perhaps, best illustrated by J.E. Lloyd: "Invasions had no terror 
for men who could in a few hours pack up all their household goods in wagons or on the backs of sumpter- 
horses, drive their sheep and swine and cattle before them as they moved westward to the mountain passes, 
and cheerfully leave to the vengeance of the enemy the rudely fashioned huts of looped timber and wattle 
which had sheltered them and theirs for a season or two from the wind and rain of heaven." . 


Llewelyn was clearly within his rights. Although he reluctantly agreed that Edward I was his overlord and 
ultimately controlled Wales in the manner of an English principality, he was adamant that his nation should 
be allowed to conduct its own internal affairs. After all, unlike the English feudal barons, Llewelyn did not 
have to obtain royal approval to shelter fugitives, to build castles or to create new markets. In addition, any 
disputes arising between England and Wales were usually settled on the border by representatives from 
both sides. Prior to 1276 Llewelyn had retained the right to deal with his own vassals by subjecting them to 
the authority of Welsh law but Edward was keen to establish a fully centralised administration based 
several hundred miles away at Westminster. As a result, the king demanded the night to hear petitions in 
London and to adjudicate on them, "According to God and justice and depending upon what the prelates 
and magnates of his realm advise, especially as no one supposes that such prudent men will give the king 
advice dissonant with or contrary to reason.” : 


In Edward's opinion, of course such reason could not be offered by a race of unclean, unwashed and 
uncivilised Welsh barbarians. Even in a purely ethical sense, Edward was clearly the aggressor and his 
campaign against the Welsh was completely unjustified. In the words of B. Wilkinson " Nothing could 
compensate the Welsh for the surrender of liberty, the endangering of their native culture and the decline of 
their native tongue." ° 


1 John Chancellor, The Life and times of Edward 1 ( Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1981 ), p. 95 
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But whilst the odds were clearly stacked in Edward's favour, war rarely comes without its price and it 
became necessary for the King to raise financial capital by appealing to the more bigoted and prejudiced 
elements within his realm. During the early part of his reign Edward usually presided over parliament twice 
a year, once at Easter and again at Michaelmas. These meetings were primarily designed to raise money, 
for although Edward himself was said to have possessed a sound grasp of economics, he had also inherited 
a great deal of debt from his father, Henry III. But Edward can hardly be exonerated from blame for, as we 
shall soon see, his "Pecuniary exigencies left their unfortunate influence on his popularity while he lived, 
and on the reputation he left behind him. He was to do many harsh, short sighted devious things to get 
himself out of tight financial corners, and his tendency to resort to legal capriciousness always showed 
itself on these occasions." ° In April 1275, Edward invoked his very first meeting of knights and burgesses 
as which he tried to clarify the need for effective resources. In short, if Edward was to launch a military 
force against the Welsh in accordance with the will of his subjects (which, in a more covert sense, meant 
obtaining public support for his own imperialistic designs), they would have to share the financial 
responsibilities which were likely to result from such a campaign. Consequently, from that moment on 
Edward's reign was placed on a permanent war footing. Large armies were required, especially as England 
was capable of destroying her Welsh neighbours by sheer weight of numbers. During the Welsh campaign 
Edward employed the services of up to 15,000 foot soldiers (of whom 9,000 were actually Welsh) and at 
one stage, had a mobile infantry numbering no less than 30,000 men scattered throughout Wales. The men 
had to be clothed and fed, and the cost of transporting supplies from one place to another was simply 
immense. Prior to the war England had relied on the old feudal system whereby a knight was bound to offer 
his services to the King for a period of around 40 days each year. This period was clearly inadequate for a 
highly progressive king such as Edward I and his ambitious nature eventually necessitated the creation of 
this country's first mercenary force, even though the newer method of raising an army by payment was far 
more expensive. One or two contemporary historians, of which Michael Prestwich is most prominent, 
argue that feudalism was never fully eradicated and that Edward I still relied on this system to some extent. 
But regardless of the actual circumstances of military recruitment, the chief motive of the average knight 
whether baronet or bachelor) was the attractive lure of obtaining land by way of conquest. 


Parliamentary taxation, however, inevitably took its toll upon the beleaguered population. There were nine 
such taxes in the thirty five years of Edward I's reign, two before 1290 and a further seven between 1290 
and 1307. In 1275 a total of £81,054 was raised from taxation, a figure which had increased to £116,348 by 
1290. Maurice Powicke has stated that " The most striking fact revealed by a general survey is the absence 
of local opposition to the assessment and collection of these subsidies. Here and there a steward tried to 
prevent the intrusion of the taxers into the hands of his lord; now and then minor disturbances are reported; 
but there would seem to have been no serious resistance." ’ But perhaps this is because tax collection was 
fraught with local corruption and the fact that many people found it preferable to bribe tax assessors than 
actually pay them. 


Overall this tax burden had a devastating effect on the economy and, as the years wore on, taxation-despite 
being significantly increased-began to raise less and less money. Edward's use of parliamentary taxation, 
therefore, was also justifiable from Edward's perspective. Yet the flawed tax gathering process led to greed 
and self-interest in socio-economic terms whilst raising relatively little in the way of significant funds to 
support the military. 


Revenue also had to be raised in order to pay for the King's extensive programme of castle-building, a 
process of colonisation which was vital to the long-term establishment of eight castles up until the 
investiture of Edward of Caenarvon as Prince of Wales. Due to the fact that the Welsh themselves did not 
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play any significant role in this highly visible and tangible attempt to expand the frontiers of English 
authority (even going so far as to destroy many castles during the rising of 1294), Edward was forced to 
gather together a travelling bands of masons, quarriers, carpenters, diggers and smiths in order to see 
through his ambitious project. The labourers numbered between 2,500 and 3,500 men (an incredible figure 
when one takes into consideration the population of England during this period) and were employed for 
seven months at a time, often working on several different castles at once. Taken from a purely militaristic 
and colonialist perspective, Edward's war against the Welsh was extremely well organised. Economically, 
however, the achievements of Edward's reign had to be paid for in real terms and the first two Statutes of 
Westminster (in 1275 and 1285 respectively) smoothed the way by settling a new legal precedent. In 
reality, parliament may have been a way of gaining consent from one's subjects, but it remained virtually 
powerless in a country which was ultimately governed by a power - mad autocrat. Indeed, the thirteenth 
century parliamentary system has been rightly described as ‘an occasion rather than a privilege’ and it 
should be remembered that the king still retained the right of veto over his subjects’ decisions. Thirteenth 
century chronicles contain more than a few unflattering stories concerning how Edward I allegedly 
swindled his aristocratic contemporaries out of their lands and forced many of them to rely on highway 
robbery and piracy as a means of making up for lost revenue. It could be argued that such people had only 
themselves to blame. On the other hand, perhaps this is further evidence of Edward I's unreasonable 
behaviour in blind pursuit of military glory ? 


Previous military excursions elsewhere (such as the Crusades or those involved in baronial fratricide) had 
always been paid for by rich Italian merchant bankers like Riccardi of Lucca, the Peruzzi, Bardi, Pozzi and 
Frescobaldi of Florence, but these sources were clearly not capable of financing a campaign the size of that 
now being envisaged by Edward I. Similarly, whereas Jewish money-lenders has always been a convenient 
source of income for any Christian keen to avoid the taint of usury by borrowing money at huge interest 
from a fellow Congregationalist, this was no longer an option. Indeed when "Edward came to the throne the 
Jews were so impoverished that their importance to the royal treasury was negligible." * In the mean time 
however, it had become necessary to find other sources of revenue. One such source was the wool trade. 


In May 1275 a grant of custom was made on all exported wool, woolfells and hides. According to the 
official sources, two of the most respected individuals ( many of whom were foreign merchants ) from each 
wool - producing area were to ensure that customs dues found their way in to the royal coffers, " namely 
1/2 mark on each sack of wool, 1/2 mark on each 300 woolfells- which make one sack - and 1 mark on 
each last of hides going out of the realm, as well as in Ireland and Wales as in England, within liberties and 
without." ° This piece of highly unwelcome legislation was reinforced with a threat to all potential 
smugglers : " If there is anyone who goes out of the realm, with them otherwise he shall lose all the chattels 
he has and his person shall be at the King's pleasure." 10 Wool was an extremely important commodity as 
far as England was concerned, and at this time the country exported most of it to Flanders where it was 
converted into cloth and then re-exported elsewhere. In total, the King managed to extract almost £10,000 a 
year from the wool trade, money which was initially poured in to his wars against the Welsh (including the 
risings of 1282 and 1294) , but which also became a vital source of revenue for a new campaign against the 
equally ‘troublesome’ Scots. By the late-1290s however the rich Italian merchants had become totally 
bankrupt. Indeed, as Richard W. Kaeuper has noted " Averaged over the twenty-two years of their service as 
crown bankers, Riccardi loans stood at £18,500 per annum, nearly half as much as the annual receipts 
accounted for by the household, the principal agency of Edward I's government finance" '’ and therefore 
increasing pressure was being brought to bear on the King from all quarters. Italian failures can be 
attributed to the trade embargoes which had been caused by the Anglo-French war from 1294 onwards. 


8 John Chancellor, op. Cit. P.135 
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Subsequently Edward was forced to announce a state of national emergency and soon angered land-owners 
by further raising the wool tax. 


Another contentious source of finance was the Church. By 1297 Edward had become embroiled in a series 
of wars in France, Flanders, Scotland, Gascony and Wales, and was clearly facing the biggest crisis of his 
reign. Parliament had become unsympathetic and the King's constant demands for revenue fell on deaf ears. 
As a result, Edward began to look to the Church as a potential ally. In 1296, however, Pope Boniface VIII 
had issued his famous bull- Clericis Laicos- forbidding the taxation of the clergy without the authority of 
the Holy See. Disobedience of the bull would result in excommunication. For Edward, this piece of 
ecclesiastical legislation was an obstacle to this expansionist objectives. Nevertheless, the King ignored the 
Pope and demanded that the English Church contribute one-fifth of its income towards financing his 
various military campaign . There is no reason to doubt that the Church was in a strong financial position 
during this period. Indeed, the sources tell us that between 1256 and 1257 the total gross income of the 
Bishop of Ely for example, was in the region of £2,300. Furthermore, between 1298 and 1299 this amount 
had risen to £3,500. This income was drawn from various sources, including customary rents, sale of 
works, contractual rents, as well as income generated from agricultural and judicial sources. But when 
Robert Winchelsea, the Archbishop of Canterbury, refused to give the King any money, Edward announced 
that he had outlawed the clergy itself and withdrawn the support of the monarchy. Lay fees were seized and 
clerics warned that ecclesiastical revenues would follow, although to their great relief the crisis was averted 
when the Pope issued a new bull-Etsi de Statu ( July 1297 )- in which he decreed that the provisions of 
Clericis Laicos " Did not apply when there was a state of emergency, and that the King could determine 
what constituted an emergency."'? But if one takes in to consideration what may have happened to the 
country had not the Pope capitulated to the stubborn demands of an over ambitious king, it soon became 
clear that despite its vast wealth Edward was not at all justified in his attempts to secure revenue from the 

Church. In the circumstances, however, Edward took a serious risk and managed to ride the storm. 


Another storm on the horizon appeared in the shape of his baronial opponents and almost led to a situation 
not dissimilar to that which had engulfed the previous monarchy in civil war. Edward attempted to extend 
the duty of military service by ordering that those men with an annual land income of £20 should assist in 
the war against France. This had direct implications for Edward's military excursions against Wales and 
Scotland, and when the Earl of Norfolk (Roger Bigod) and Hereford (Humphrey de Bohun) refused to go 
to Gascony, Edward attempted to raise another tax from the laity without consulting his knights and 
burgesses. The earls refused to collect the new tax and England was plunged in to a state of domestic strife. 
Eventually, however, Edward realised that he could not wage a series of large-scale military campaigns 
without securing the support of the entire aristocracy. During his absences in Flanders, the king was forced 
to grant the Confirmation of the Charters (Confirmmatio Cartarum) and basically restate his commitment 
to the principles of the Magna Carta. This concession on Edward 's part certainly seemed to appease his 
opponents and conveniently helped to avoid a second - and potentially more damaging- baronial revolt . 
Once again, the fact that Edward had managed to avert serious disaster at home does not in any way justify 
the overall damage he had caused by waging imperialist war against his neighbours. 


Meanwhile, all eyes turned northwards. When William Wallace announced his support for John Balliol and 
inflicted a devastating defeat upon his hated English adversaries at the Battle of Stirling Bridge in 1297, 
Edward incurred even further expense by transferring his military headquarters to York. This in fact, is 
precisely where it remained until 1304 and in numerical terms the army eventually grew to approximately 
2,400 knights (of whom more that half received a payment) and 10,500 Welsh archers. Between 1294 and 
1298, it is estimated that these troops received a total of £360,00 in wages, including £250,000 spent on 
diplomatic subsidies (i.e. buying allegiances). The victorious Battle of Falkirk on 22™ July 1298 may have 
restored the dignity of the English military, but it hardly alleviated the financial pressures upon the country 
as a whole. The Scottish campaign was always hampered by the war with France on the one hand and a 
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_ fresh Welsh rising in 1294 on the other. The fact that Edward I was still attempting to subdue the Scots 
when he finally died in 1307, perhaps best demonstrates more than anything else that the economic 
catastrophe of his reign was chiefly exacerbated by his own stubborn refusal to accept that his suicidal 
foreign policies had failed the country as a whole. Edward's accumulation of resources, therefore, cannot be 
validated because on the face of it they were sacrificed in the cause of monarchical selfishness. 


To conclude, Edward I's commitment of so many resources to the conquest of Wales and Scotland cannot 
be justified at all. He may have been a truly great and skilful leader in terms of his military prowess, but 
from an economic perspective he handled English finances in an extremely careless fashion. Whilst the 
original prospect of colonising Wales would have appeared viable to any expansionist monarch, once the 
socio-economic effects of his campaigns had become apparent during the mid-1290s Edward should of 
cancelled his plans instead of refusing to admit that it had become totally impossible to achieve his aims 
and objectives. In the circumstances, however, Edward did the worst thing possible and launched further 
wars against both France and Scotland. But such were the desires of an ambitious military leader who did 
not take kindly to being hampered by the stark realities of an administrative system which he himself had 
helped to develop. Politically, the actions of Edward I can never be justified because Wales and Scotland 
are-and will remain- historic entities in their own right. For many Celtic nationalists, of course, King 
Edward was merely the first in a long line of Westminster-based imperialists with little or no regard for the 
cultural and linguistic diversity of the British Isles; an area which, in reality, represents a distinct family of 
nations rather than an empire at the beck and call of a distinct English overlord. That the Welsh and Scots 
still continue to resist the encroachment of centralised rule is testimony to this fact. 


Editor's Note Thank you to Troy for this piece, and the detailed research in to how English society and the 
economy were marshalled in to participating in the invasion of Wales is both welcome and useful. Though 
beyond the scope of this particular article, it is worth noting that Celtic Christianity was still evident in 
Wales, and the English invasion of Wales was arguably connected to the overall drive to extend the power 
of Latin Christendom further beyond its existing perimeters. 
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Gargoyles and Chimeras: the Dark Side of 
Imagination - Gill Greenslade 


If you have ever been to Notre Dame de Paris, you might have seen the scary statues glaring from every corner of this 
ancient building and wondered about the purpose of these gruesome creatures especially after being told that every 
single one of them is unique. But what are the fantastic monsters doing on these sacred buildings all over the world? 


Indeed, these monsters called gargoyles and chimeras do not only decorate French churches and cathedrals, but can be 
found in many towns and countries throughout the world: Germany, Vienna, the United States, Dubrovnik and at home 
in Canterbury and Oxfordshire, on the bell tower of New College in Oxford, to name a few, not to forget the ones 
looming over London from Big Ben. 


Gargoyles and chimeras vary in size, type and expression but their common quality is being grotesque. Many are half- 
human half beast, almost all have the features of various fascinating monsters. 


According to legend ' La Gargoille" was a dragon with long, reptilian neck, slender snout and jaws with monumental 
wings said to live in a cave close to the river Seine in France. It had several bad habits such as swallowing ships, 
causing destruction with its fiery breath and spouting water, which led to flooding. The residents of nearby town Rouen 
attempted to placate the monster with an annual offering of a live victim. Although La Gargoille favoured maidens, 
usually it was given a criminal to consume. About 600 AD a priest called Romanus arrived in Rouen and promised to 
kill the monster if the town people agreed to be baptised and to build a church. Equipped with the annual sacrifice and 
the items needed for an exorcism- namely bell, book, candle and cross- Romanus subdued the dragon by making the 
sign of cross and led him back to town on a leash made from his priest's stole that the dragon's fiery breath would not 
burn. These remnants were mounted on the church which was built by the townspeople and have become the model for 
gargoyles for the centuries to come.. 


So says the legend. In reality, the traditional function of these grotesquely carved figures was to prevent water from 
damaging the buildings that they were on. 


The word ‘gargoyle’ comes from the Latin 'gargula' meaning ‘gullet’ or ‘throat’ which was incorporated in to the 
French language as 'gargouille', meaning 'throat' or ‘pipe’. They were, during the medieval period, a version of today's 
rain gutter. Found at the tops of high columns they would spew water onto the roof below, which in turn would feed 
other gargoyles to clear the rain water from a building. 


The Dutch have termed them 'waterspuer’ which is indicative of their qualities since they truly appear to ‘spit water' 
whereas the English have used the word 'gargoyle' from the French verb 'gargarniser' meaning ‘to gargle’. 


Gargoyles performed their common function as water-srouts in a simple manner. Along their tops was a deep grove or 
trough that would funnel the water out through their mouths. 


Strictly speaking, 'gargoyles' only refers to long necked devices but common usage refers to any grotesque sculpture 
used to decorate medieval churches and in many cases include 'chimeras'. These are generally structures that are true to 
the grotesque style, yet do not divert water as gargoyles do. 


Gargoyles, apart from their function as water gutters, alongside with chimeras had a more symbolical significance in 
the Middle Ages. In a number of forms such as animals, demons or fantastic creatures, they served as protectors of 
sacred places. 


It is a common belief, through many cultures, that in order to keep evil spirits away, one must utilise something 
frightening. This idea is similar to some Halloween practices of spook or ghoul in order to keep out the spirits that roam 
more readily on All Hallows Eve. It was then believed that the frightening figures decorating a church would keep the 
evil outside and protect the good inside. 


Gargoyles and Chimeras were also used as an educational device for the illiterates. Through the use of art, Church 
doctrines could be taught. Naturally, the terrors of Hell were a common subjects for this artwork. 


The myth or reality? Whichever way we look, gargoyles and chimeras will continue to fascinate our imaginations. 


The Mediaeval Baebes 


Oriflamme has featured reviews and news about the Mediaeval Baebes but with little direct 
contact with the band. The "Baebes were unleashed towards the end of 1997 with considerable 
publicity and I duly purchased the first release 'Salva Nos' on cassette. I found that the tape played 
backwards and so as to avoid the danger of subliminal messages, was exchanged. I had to 
concede that 'Salva Nos’ was good in parts and that the group showed promise. At the end of 1998 
appeared the second CD, 'Worldes Blysse' which I reviewed in Oriflamme issue 2. "Worldes 
Blysse’ still sounds great two and half years later, haunting and romantic, the motifs of love and 
death reoccurring throughout. The CD reaches a harrowing peak with a stark and chilling version 
of the Breton lament 'C'est La Fin’. The third CD 'Undrentide' (2000) I reviewed in Oriflamme 6 
with less enthusiasm. The Baebes seemed to be trying to showcase too many different musical 
styles on one CD. I interviewed Rachel Van Asch and Katharine Blake from the band via E mail 
in April 2001. 


Why did the Baebes decide to devote their talents to the specific sphere of Medieval 
music ? 


Rachel; Katharine Blake, the founder of the band had previous experience singing medieval 
music for one thing and also had been in Berlin singing 'Salva Nos' (the title track from our first 
album) in a cabaret prior to getting the band together. It went down so well with a cabaret 
audience that she realised that this type of music potentially could have a much wider appeal, that 
it could break out from the straight up early music scene. Mediaeval music is also quite easy to 
learn, especially all the plainsong. 


Do the Baebes feel any affinity with a wider medieval music scene ? 


Katharine; One of the inspirations for forming the Baebes was my participation in a mediaeval 
ensemble called 'Synfonie', performing mostly Hildegard plainsong. The group also introduced 
me to a song called 'Salva Nos' which I performed in a cabaret in Berlin. That song was the first 
we ever sang together as a band and also the name of the first album we made. 


How successful has the 'Baebes music been outside of Britain? Oriflamme readers and 
contacts in the USA, Germany, Italy and France seem to appreciate the band. Have the 
band managed to tour much outside of Britain? 


Rachel; We have toured quite extensively outside the UK particularly in Canada but also 
Germany, the States (on the Lillith Fair tour) and also we've done various gigs and festivals in 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria and France. 


How have the other projects connected to the Baebes such as the ‘Songs of the Flesh’ art 
book and the film soundtracks for 'The Rise and Fall of the House of Usher’ and 'The 
Rector of Stiftkey' progressed? Are the latter going to be available on CD ? 


Rachel; Our erotic art book 'Songs of the Flesh' has been selling well. We only wrote one song 
for the 'Fall of the House of Usher' called 'Golden Bells’ and it will be on our forthcoming album 
which is due to be recorded in May. 


How did the Baebes come to be working with John Cale ? 
In retrospect do you think that the last CD ‘Undrentide’, in spite of some very sirong 
tracks, saw the Baebes trying out too many different styles of music on one CD? 


Rachel; The Baebes came to work with John Cale through a love of his early work with the 
Velvet Underground and that, combined with his classical background, made him perfect to 
collaborate with. We had never really worked with a producer in that way before and I think that 
notices on 'Undrentide’. There are elements present that we would never have used if it had been 
down to our final say. I think eclectic combinations can work on an album but in this case the 
production was too sporadic and patchy. Some of his collaborative ideas worked really well but 
others just didn't sit right with the overall feel of the Mediaeval Baebes. It definitely taught us a 
few things, what works and what doesn't and this next album will be all the better for it. 


How did the tour with Jools Holland go last year? Were the audiences responsive to the 
Baebes' live performances? 


Rachel; The tour with Jools Holland in 1999 was brilliant fun. We had never really been on a 
support tour like that before so in some ways it was rather odd, just singing for 20 minutes and 
then coming on later with Jools to sing and dance along with his boogie blues stuff, very weird. 
The audience reaction was very positive although sometimes we confused them a bit. 


Following on from 'Undrentide' do you think that the Baebes are going to be more 
eclectic and diverse in sound? 


Rachel; The material for our next album is developing beautifully. We are singing in languages 
we've never sung in before, Russian, mediaeval Welsh, and mediaeval Spanish. There is also 
going to be a great deal more textural instrumentation and experimental atmospheric stuff but all 
done organically as opposed to ‘Undrentide’ which had a few too many modem electronic 
elements. 


What plans do the Baebes have for the rest of 2001? 


Rachel; Obviously our plans for 2001 start with recording the new record in May, then lots of 
travelling around the world to promote it. We will be going to Italy and spending a few Autumn 
months in the US. For more information about the band and details of up-coming tour dates, 
releases, news go to mediaevalbaebes.com 


I wish to thank Rachel and Katharine, along with their manager Maurice Bacon for agreeing to their 
interview. The Mediaeval Baebes have generated a wider interest in the Medieval era. I quote from Lady 
Tara Catherine, a Baebes devotee from Clovis, California. " My website, Baebe Nation, is a place for fans 
of the Mediaeval Baebes and the medieval era to gather and exchange ideas. I wanted to give fans of the 
Baebes a site that was as beautiful as the Mediaeval Baebes' music. I have always been interested in the 
medieval period, but as a teenager and an adult my interest in the era has continued to grow. This has 
stemmed from listening to the Baebes' music and reading much of the Middle English they use as the basis 
for their songs. The Mediaeval Baebes' music has been a breath of fresh air to someone like me who feels 
lost in their modern world....... The Baebes are so committed to their fans and humble about the lovely 
music they make; they are truly 'worldes blysse' ( earthly pleasures) ts 


The Baebe Nation site is at http://communities.msn.uk/mediaevalBaebes and Lady Tara can be reached via 
e mail; mediaevalbaebeladytara@hotmail.com. Tara has built another medieval site called Love's Sacred 
Hert which can be found at http://communities.msn.co.uk/LovesSacredhert 


Turgesiuss : The First Norse King of Ireland Paul Williams 


An eleventh century text, The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill, describes how an individual named 
Turgesius assumed control of the Norse in Ireland in the mid-ninth century.’ Turgesius does not feature in 
ninth century Irish annals, save for a brief note recording his death in 845. This obituary would seem to 
prove that Turgesius existed but there is no evidence to suggest that he exercised kingship over the Norse in 
Ireland. 


In the mid 850s Danish and Norse fleets combined to force an alliance which ultimately was unable to stay 
in control of the decentralised tribal society of Ireland. Therefore it is exceedingly unlikely that an 
individual Norse leader founded a permanent colony in Ireland prior to this date. 


The first Viking leader to be named in the Irish annals is Saxolb, who is described in the Chronicorum 
Scrotorum as Jord of the foreigners. * The same title is granted by the annalists to several other Norse kings 
but not to Turgesius. This would imply that they considered him to be of lesser importance. The implication 
in The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill that he arrived from Norway to take control of the Norse in 
Ireland is therefore unlikely on two counts. Firstly Norway was not united at this point and secondly such 
an event would surely have been recorded by the Irish annalists. 


The Annals of St. Bertin note that Irish became regular tribute payers to the Vikings in 847.‘ A year later 
the same source records Irish leaders seeking a military alliance with Francia against the Vikings. At the 
time when Turgesius was alive there is no evidence that Irish leaders were concerned about the Vikings to 
the same extent as they were two years later. In all probability Turgesius led one of the groups of 
plundering bands active in Ireland in the late 830's and early 840s. The annals record many attacks 
throughout this period with no suggestion that they were co-ordinated. Indeed the locations chosen would 
argue against a single Viking leader. It was an age of pirates, not of kings. 


The author of The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill, further states that Turgesius took over the abbacy of 
Armagh and quotes a prophecy of Bercan, a supposed contemporary of Saint Columba. 


Gentiles shall come over the soft sea; 

They shall command the men of Erin; 

Of them there shall be an abbot over every church. 
Seven years shall they be, nor weak their power, 
In the high sovereignty of Erin. 

In the abbacy of every church 

The Black gentiles of Dubhlinn. 

There shall be an abbot over this my church 
Who will not attend to Matins; 

Without Pater and without Credor; 

Without Irish, but only foreign language.” 


The Chronicurm Scotorum notes in 836 that Armagh was taken by an Irish band with no mention of Norse 
involvement. The same source records the capture of the abbot, along with his people and relics, by 
gentiles in 845. Again Turgesius is not mentioned. The Annals of Ulster state that the abbot returned from 


' The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill edited and translated J. H. Todd, London 1867, IX, p 9 


? Annals of Ulster edited and translated W. H. Hennessey, London 1887, 844. The dating in this edition is 
out by a year. 


> Chroicurm Scotorum, edited and translated W. H. Henessy 837 


4 The Annals of St. Bertin trans. J. Nelson, Manchester, 1991 
° War of the Gaedhill IX, p. 11 


== 


the land of Munster in 846 with the relics. This differs greatly from the account found in The War of the 
Gaedhill with the Gaill which states that Turgesius took Armagh and despatched the abbot, Farannan into 
exile. This exile lasted four years and Farannan is described as returning after Turgesius' death. 


Armagh dominated the so called Chronicles of Ireland on which all extant chronicles are based, so there 
could be valid reasons why any usurpation would be discreetly ignored by annalists. However this is 
difficult to accept in view of their apparent impartiality in other instances and it would imply that the 
compiler of The War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill had access to a different version of events. Another 
non-contemporary record, The Annals of the Four Masters describes Turgesius as lord of foreigners and 
states that he plundered several cities and burnt Cluain-nic-nois in 843.° Since the War of the Gaedhill with 
the Gaill tells us that Turgesius' wife, a heathen prophetess named Otta, was controlling Cluain-nic-nois by 
843 it is unclear why Turgesius should attack the city. When the annals offer conflicting evidence it is 
advisable to rely on The Annals of Ulster unless the others are shown to be more than the distortions of 
older versions. 


The idea that Turgesius and Otta, whose existence is not even confirmed, sought to impose heathenism on 
the Irish populace cannot be supported. Indeed there is no evidence that any Norse leader anywhere 
consciously made such an effort. In the Irish annals there is absolutely no indication of an escalation in 
attacks on church territory that could be interpreted as part of a co-ordinated attempt to establish 
heathenism by any individual group. Monasteries were not attacked on iconoclastic grounds but as 
depositories of wealth. Incidentally they were also attacked on a regular basis by Christians seeking 
plunder. 


According to the Chronicorum Scotorum Turgesius was captured by the Irish king Maelseachlainn and 
drowned in Loch Uair.’ This obituary was extended by the twelfth century writer Giraldus Cambrensis who 
tells how Turgesius was overcome by lust for Maelseachlainn's daughter. The Irish king deceived him by 
sending fifteen men disguised as maidens to slay their would be lovers.® This story has many parallels in 
Greek and Saxon literature. Cambrensis writes that Turgesius united and strengthened Ireland and that after 
his death the Norse were expelled from the country. This is evidently false. 


It would appear that the name of Turgesius, one of three Norse leaders named in mid ninth century Irish 
annals was selected to make it seem that Borcan's prophecy had been fulfilled. The writing of Irish history 
from the sixth century onwards almost invariably focused on the concept of a chief king. Thurgesius was a 
name chosen to satisfy that concept with no regard for his true identity. Cambrensis and the author of The 
War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill have directed historical scholarship up a blind alley by transforming a 
common pirate into a powerful king for the sake of literature. It would be immensely valuable to learn more 
about the structure of Norse leadership in Ireland before 850 but any evidence which provide such 
information is not longer extant. 


Contemporary annalists saw no reason to distinguish between Thurgesius and other Scandinavian leaders 
during his lifetime. Therefore any evidence that he exercised real power over the Norse in Ireland in 
notably conspicuous by its absence. 


© Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters from the earliest times to the year 1616, edited and 
translated by J.O'Donovan, Dublin, 1851, 843 p.467 
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P C Doherty - Feature and Interview 


Paul Doherty, otherwise known as P.C Doherty, Paul Harding, or C.L. Grace was one of the most 
prolific medieval murder mystery writers of the 1990s and his output is still high. The Hugh 
Corbett series, set in the late 1290s/ early 1300s during the reign of Edward I are perhaps the best 


known. The first Corbett novel is Satan in Saint Mary's which was published in 1986. The 
Sorrowful Mysteries of Brother Athelstan series and a succession of horror mysteries featuring 
individual characters from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales followed. The focus of the feature and the 
subsequent interview is to the Corbett series, which seems to embody the strongest work of this 
author. Hugh Corbett is portrayed as being a chancery clerk and overall master of spies. Corbett 
uses reason and logic to solve mysteries, and not inclined to find supernatural explanations. 
Corbett is a loyal subject to the crown but has no illusions concerning the harsher elements of 
power politics. The international friction between England and France, which of course draws in 
other regions such as Scotland and Gascony, is very well conveyed throughout the Corbett series. 


P C Doherty has written one of the editor's personal favourite medieval mysteries, The Prince of 
Darkness; ( Headline Book Publishing 1992), in which Hugh Corbett meets Prince Edward- the 
future king Edward II - and his constant companion Piers Gaveston. The plot is exciting, the 
scenes are actually quite visual, and the novel is extraordinarily well crafted. Gaveston and 
Edward II are intimate, very probably having a homosexual relationship. The problem is that 
peace between England and France and the well being of Gascony and Scotland also are 
contingent upon Prince Edward marrying Princess Isabella of France. The ambitious King Philip 
IV of France would be keen to use a scandal surrounding the Prince as a pretext to write to the 
Pope and then to receive papal dispensation for the betrothal between Isabella and Edward to be 
annulled. War would then break out. If the estrangement between King Edward and Prince 
Edward worsens due to the latter's infatuation with Gaveston, civil war between their respective 
noble followers could result. In turn the enemies of the realm might well take advantage of these 
hostilities. An ex-lover of the Prince is then found dead. The editor of this magazine has no 
problem classing himself as homosexual whilst realising the complexities raised by the vogue for 
'say history’. In historical terms the opposition to the relationship between Edward II and 
Gaveston can not purely be seen as an example of Medieval 'homophobia'. The intimacy 
between them disrupted patronage networks at home and jeopardised peace between whole 
countries. 


P.C. Doherty's portrayal of Gaveston is fascinating. Gaveston is charming, ambitious, 
manipulative and vicious. During the reign of Edward II, the relationship between Edward and 
Gaveston was intense enough to generate enough resentment leading to civil war and the 
execution of Gaveston at rebel hands in 1312. P C Doherty is drawing on the more traditional 
portrayal of Gaveston - the king ( Edward Il) loved an evil male sorcerer as described by the 
author of The Annales Paulini!. The contention that Edward and Gaveston had a sexual 
relationship was challenged by Pierre Chaplois in a work titled Piers Gaveston Edward Il 
Adoptive Brother. The writer proposed that '"" Jt may be argued that Edward and Gaveston could 
have been lovers as well as adoptive brothers but there is no specific reference in any 


1 The Annales Paulini in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II volume I, edited by Bishop 
W. Stubbs, 1882. Edition, p. 262. 


contemporary chronicle to such a relationship. " ? At this point the historian has to decide what 
constitutes ‘contemporary’ sources and to assess their reliability. 


Gaveston is portrayed as a warlock within the novel. The Prince of Darkness which opens in 
1301. The author portrays Prince Edward and probably Gaveston as being slightly older than 
they would have been this year ; Gaveston's exact year of birth is not known. Prince Edward was 
born on April 25" 1284, though as heir to the throne, did possess his own household at 16 
according to the household royal accounts. However in other respects the novel displays an acute 
sense of detail. For example the church nearby a convent in Oxfordshire, where Corbett and 
Ranulf have to investigate a murder, has a phallic shaped stone prominently carved on the 
outside. There has been debate about whether such imagery existed in Medieval churches, which 
would probably have been destroyed during the English Reformation or the English Civil war in 
any case’. Prince Edward's palace is portrayed as displaying a new ornate and quite splendid 
fashion coming in to being ,including carpets, (no more having to kick dogs' arses for relieving 
themselves on rush covered floors crawling with fleas). The old king Edward is becoming ever 
more cunning in administering his kingdom.. P.C.Doherty seems to be suggesting that a new art 
of kingship is emerging, more inclined to elaborate display and aesthetic sensitivity but prepared 
to indulge in ferocious underhand intrigue. Gaveston waiting like some dark angel, combining 
physical courage, devastating ambition, whilst possessing a knowledge of sorcery, ready to seize 
even more power when Prince Edward is crowned, is a potent image. 


P.C.Doherty was kind enough to answer some questions by post in February 2001. The last three 
questions were raised by a reader of Oriflamme who remains fairly critical of his work. 


1. What is your background in history ? 

My background in history is fairly extensive. I studied for the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
Durham for three years where I specialised in Medieval history, philosophy, theology, and so on. 
Afterwards I took a three year degree at Liverpool College Oxford to do my doctorate in 14 
century history, specifically the reign of Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II. I have also 
specialised in Greek, ancient and classical studies. I studied the Old Testament, the religions of 
the ancient Middle East. I also became proficient in Classical Greek and the Greek Koiye. I don't 
regard myself as an expert but I have spent a great deal of time in historical studies, my novels are 
based on years of specialisation and research. 


2..Why have you specialised in the 14™ century- three series of your books are set during 
this era, and are centred around England. By contrast I understand that one series of your 
books is set in Egypt ? 

I believe I have answered most of this in question one. As regards Egypt, as I said, I studied the 
religious literature of the ancient world. I was interested in Egyptian Theology, particularly that 
of the heretic Pharaoh Arkenaton who also belonged to the 18™ dynasty. 


3. Where are the markets for your work, which countries are your books published in, and 

what have you learnt about your readers? Are they more interested in the fact that your 
novels are mysteries or has their interest been captivated by the historical background to 
your work ? 


2 Piers Gaveston Edward II Adoptive Brother Pierre Chaplais, Clarendon at Oxford, 1994. p.1 ih. P 
3 Ronald Hutton in his work Triumph of the Moon Oxford University Press, 1999 p. 274 features an 
interesting commentary about this discussion.. 


My books are now published in most countries, with the exception of Japan and the Arab World. I 
think readers are interested in both the history and the mystery, of course these vary from book to 
book. 


4. Do you think that the market for medieval murder mysteries has reached saturation 
point or do you think that there is room for some new writers in this genre ? What advice 
would you give to anyone reading this who would like to write a Medieval murder mystery ? 
I don't believe that the market for Medieval murder mysteries has been saturated; there is a 
market for any good book of any genre! As for advice to anyone considering writing a Medieval 
murder mystery, make sure you believe what you are writing, make it passionate and don't copy! 


5. Ihave to admit that the novel The Prince of Darkness from the Hugh Corbett series is my 
favourite of your novels. (The Prince of Darkness being Piers Gaveston, who almost 
certainly embarked on a homosexual relationship with Prince Edward, later to be come 
King Edward II ). I am curious to find the origin of the accusation that Gaveston, who was 
born and raised in Gascony, was the son of a sorceress who was later burned to death as a 
‘witch’. Have you any ideas ? 

I thank you for your kind comments about The Prince of Darkness. The source for Gaveston 
being considered a witch is that it’s a common allegation, mentioned by the chroniclers, 
particularly ' The Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II ' edited by Bishop Stubbs in the Rolls 
Series during the 19" century. 


6. How important do you think that Chancery clerks portrayed by fictional characters such 
as Hugh Corbett (and his counterpart De Croan working for Philip IV of France) were in 
the 'power politics’ of the 14 century? Both Corbett and De Craon are spies yet also 
diplomats. 

Chancery clerks were very important. They were not just bureaucrats or administrators but ‘the 
King's men in peace and war '. They were highly educated, specialists in law and diplomacy and 
were often used as ‘detectives’ e.g. when Edward II supposedly escaped from Berkley Castle in 
1327, a high ranking clerk was sent down to investigate what had happened whilst in my Corbett 
novel Murder Wears A Cowl I explain that Corbett is actually based on a real clerk who 
investigated an audacious bank robbery at Westminster Abbey at the beginning of the 14" 
century. 


7. Do you think that the reputation of Edward I has suffered as a result of the film 
'Braveheart' and also in Simon Schama's ‘History of England’ series in which Edward I is 
accused of instigating 'ethnic cleansing’ against the Jewish Community ? 

I though that 'Braveheart’ was totally over the top! It portrayed Edward I as a coward. Edward I 
may have been many things to his enemies but even the Bruce regarded him as a warrior. When 
Edward I died and Edward II succeeded, Bruce commented" I fear the dead father more than I do 
the living son.” As regards Schama’s ‘ethnic cleansing’, I think that it was a case of playing a little 
bit to the gallery! 


8. What do you think can be done to generate more interest in the Medieval era ? 


Good books, good films ! 


—- 


frespect of their work, and welcome 


Questions from a critic 


9. One Oriflamme reader can not agree with your portrayal of London of the 14" century 
as being so filthy and unhygienic, stating that this is more akin to the late 16™ century. 
What contemporary sources do you use to construct your view of London ? 

I can only portray 14" century London as the records describe it. I ask my critic to reflect on what 
would happen to any modern suburb where there were no toilets, no running water, no proper 
sewers, no organised refuse collection ? That's what happened in 14th as well as the 16™ century 
London. The best sources for this are 'The Calendar for the Letter Books for London’ and 'The 
calendar of Coroners’ Rolls '. One of the most common law cases in 14" century London were of 
people dumping their refuse in other people's houses or gardens. If you read Riley's 'Memorials of 
London’ you will find the matter of public hygiene a very common theme, petitions were even 
presented to the Commons. 


10. The same Oriflamme reader is also concerned at the lack of ‘ordinary' people in your 
novels of the 14" century, contending that your characters tend to be 'freaks'. Do you think 
that in general it is difficult, using the medium of historical fiction, to reflect the lives of the 
‘normal' people ? 

I think my novels do have ordinary people but remember, Corbett and Athelstan deal with the 
underworld. I recently watched the film 'Snatch' about gang warfare in modern South London. 
The same eerie characters thrived in 14" century England as they do now. 


11. Some of your novels depict occult practices, do you think that there were many sorcerers 
who were active in the Fourteenth century ? 

We do know that sorcery was quite common, (it still is) but how genuine most of it was is a 
matter for speculation. Many sorcerers were really con men of the first order! 


Editor's note: I thank P.C.Doherty most heartily for agreeing to be interviewed and for his 
overall support for Oriflamme. In the next issue of this esteemed publication, there will be an 
interview with Susanna Gregory, most known for her Matthew Bartholomew Chronicles, set in 
late 14" century Cambridge and East Anglia. Readers are welcome to send in questions to be 
raised during the course of the interview. Questions of a more challenging nature will be accepted 
as long as they are fair and politely worded. 


The Saint Joan of Arc Center, 
P.O.Box 13226, Albuquerque NM 
87192, USA 
Stjoan@stjoan-center.com 

The Center are seeking quotes from 


interested parties and individuals to be 
included in a book dedicated to St. Joan. 
The Center will also release a CD in 


contact from around the world. 


Re-enactments 


The Oriflamme www site will try to list the 
major Medieval re-enactments that are 
known about from 1 may-October 31* 
2001.The 'Foot and Mouth' Crisis is likely to 
disrupt a number of events It is hoped that 
events organised away from agricultural 
land will still go ahead. It is vital that the 
information offered here is double checked 
nearer the time. 


Plantagenet_ Events have mentioned the 
following : 


May 25%.27" Egremont Medieval Event, 
Cumbria, 
June 16°-17" Tatton Park, Cheshire 
June 30°-July 1° ‘Barons Revolt’ , 
Rositiston, Burton on Trent 


July 20° - 22™° Oystermouth Castle, 


Swansea 
August Aes Sizergh Castle, Nr. 
Kendal 


More information 

Plantagenet Events, 10 Sydney Street, 
Huddlesden Village, nr. Darwen , Lancs, 
BB2 3LZ 

www plantagenet-events.co.uk 
mark@plantagenet-events.co.uk 


Conquest have provided details of the 
following 


May 6" - 7" Carlisle Castle, Cumbria, 


May 27* -28" Beeston Castle, Cheshire 
To be confirmed F & M Order has been in 
place 


June 23-24" Framingham Castle- Suffolk 


August11"-12" Kirby Hall, 
Northamptonshire 

T o be confirmed F & M Order in place but 
may be lifted by then or venue changed 


More information Conquest, John Jay 
Phillips, 66 Roseberry Park, Redfield, 
Bristol, BSS 9ES 
www.conquest.pwp.blueyonder.co.uk 
Conquest@blueyonder.co.uk 


Richard II Foundation are particularly 
supporting 


July 7°-8" Middleham Festival , Yorkshire 


July 14" and 15" Tewkesbury Medieval 
Festival 


August 17" and 18" Battle of Bosworth Re- 
enactment , Market Bosworth, Leicestershire 


August 25% .27" Herstmonceux Festival , 
near Hailsham, East Sussex. (See editorial) 


Tutbury Castle 

19" May 20" May Multi-period event at 
Tutbury Castle, on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire. More 
information (01283) 813800 


For a full and extremely comprehensive 
guide to all re-enactments, please consult 
Living History Register, magazine and 
Website as advertised in the Directory 
section. 


Swordmerchant UK _ for swords, 
daggers, athames, power knives. See 
selection by appointment or on line at 
http://www.swordmerchant.co.uk 

28-29 Ship Street, Brighton, Sussex 
BN1 1AD 01273 728997/739680 

Winfalcon Healing Centre at same 
address; Holistic Shop, Aura centre, 
crystals, incense, books, music, tarot, 
jewellery, Feng Shui items.. 
Clairvoyance and healing 
consultations | www.winfalcon.com 


MISERICORDIA 


Prime Medievalist music outfit MISERICRODIA and related 
groups will appear at forthcoming events. Please please 
double check information given by ringing the phone 
numbers and/or examine the local media. The Oriflamme 
website will report any sudden changes to the listing. 


The WENDIGO- European traditional dance music and self- 
penned tunes- bagpipes, hurdy gurdy, melodeon (Julian 
Sutton), 

ZEPHYRUS-THE ENGLISH BAGPIPE ORCHESTRA. 
Directed by Jon Swayne, six bagpipers including Anne Marie 
Summers,. Tel. 020 8556 7005 C. Walshaw@gre.ac.uk 
DAUGHTERS OF ELVIN- Medieval music accompanied by 
fantastical costumed dancers. Stephen Tyler (from 
MISERICORDIA ) joins for some dates. Contact 01647 
432457 


MAY 

5™ Saturday Daughters of Elvin; St. Mary & St. George church, High Street, Totnes, Devon. 
Tel. 01803 868883 

“er Misericordia; Hedingham Castle, nr. Halstead, Essex Tel. 01787 460261 


10™ Thursday The Wendigo; lunchtime concert (12.30 - 2 pm ) foyer, Royal Festival Hall, London 


Tel. 020 7921 0600 


12™ Saturday Daughters of Elvin; Jubilee Hall, Chagford, Devon Tel. 01647 432457 


or? ge oe" Misericordia, Middleham Castle, North Yorkshire, daytime event for English heritage Tel.01969 
623899 

29" Tuesday Misericrodia; Bedale Mediaeval Market Day, N. Yorkshire. Tel 01677 426288 

June 

2" Saturday The Wendigo; Bagpipe Society Blowout, Gt. Linford, Milton Keynes. Tel. 01327 708265 

9" Saturday The Wendigo; Thoresby Park Fest Noz. Nottinghamshire Tel .0115 92 2638 


16™ Saturday The Wendigo; Aust Church, nr. Bristol Tel. 01454 632306/0117 918 8056 


23" Saturday Daughters of Elvin; Castle Drogo, Drewsteignton, Devon Tel. 01647 433306 


July 

(30) & 1* Misericordia; Lyddington Bede House, Uppingham, Leicestershire, Daytime event for En: 
Heritage. Tel 01572 822438 

7 Saturday Misericordia; Durham Summer Festival, Daytime event Tel. 0191 383 0597 

17%18" Misericordia; Archeon History Park, Holland —_Tel.0031 252 529289 


21* Saturday Misericordia;, Sheep Music, Presteigne, Powys, Wales Tel. 01544 260779 


22™ Sunday Misericordia,; Bownes museum, Barnard Castle, County Durham Tel. 01833 690606 


25 Wednesday Daughters of Elvin; children's day at Castle Drogo, Devon Tel. 01647 43306 


August 
ca, 2° Misericordia; Sherwood Forest event Tel. 01623 823202 
16™ Thursday Misericordia; Lincoln Early Music Festival Tel. 01522 532213 


25™ Saturday Daughters of Elvin; Castle Drogo, Devon. Tel. 01647 433306 


26" & 27" Misericordia; Hedingham Castle, Essex Tel. 01787 460261 
September 
1* Saturday The Wendigo; Brancepeth Ball, dance with 

Becky Price & Jon Swayne. 


Tel. 0191 378 3836/0191 378 9321 


14 16" Misericordia; Aust Medieval Festival, nr. Bristol Tel. 01454 632306 


cere eee ee ee neem meee rece e cee n mene eenene meen nescence een seen eee see eee td 


The Moon Lay Hidden Beneath A Cloud A Cloud have been featured in previous issues of 
Oriflamme. The group consisted of an Austrian couple, Albin Julius and Alzbeth, who produced 
an original and intriguing fusion of medieval inspired music which also drew heavily on the 
Industrial and Goth music genres. TMHLHBAC released a series of quite extraordinary and 
innovative CDs throughout the mid 1990s. TMLHBAC work defies easy categorisation. Try to 
conjure up a mulit-layered, strange combination of electronic and acoustic instruments, 
interspersed with both sound affects, and alluring melodies combination, samples, merged with 
Alzbeth's evocative lyrics, often beautifully sung, sometimes chanted, mesmerising and haunting, 
occasionally delivered in a bitter sweet fashion. TMLHBAC were prolific and I would not stand 
by every single track that they recorded, however within their body of material appeared some 
quite stunning work. In 1998 the couple's personal relationship and TMLHBAC as an ongoing 
music venture came to an end. Albin is now devoted both to his new band DER BLUTHARSCH 
and is also a member of DEATH IN JUNE. Alzbeth has still to reveal what her plans are in 
respect of further music. Her Book of Lyrics, in respect of TMLHBAC was elaborately bound, 
illustrated and published last year. The text was written in both English and German, and the 
Book looks magnificent. 


Alzbeth has now launched the definitive website for TMLHBAC at www.totem-records.com.art . 
Full off extensive information about the band and their various releases which are still available. 
However, Alzbeth makes it clear that rumours appearing on the Internet concerning a new 
TMLBAC album and possible performances are being issued without her involvement and her 
sanction. This site also features Alzbeth's response to criticism levelled against her behaviour at 
the time of the break up with Albin as made by Industrial performance artist BOYD RICE, first 
seen in his 1998 tour diary at his website; longlivedeath.com .Contact Alzbeth at Arthur's Round 
Table, P O Box 33,9432 Walzenhausen, Switzerland or by E mail; a.r.t.@totem-records.com 


The Wessex Society : The last issue of The Wesses Chronicle’ ( dated March 2001) is dedicated to the 
200" anniversary of the birth of the renowned Dorset poet and philologist William Barnes, born on March 
20" 2001. Their next project, along with the Wessex Regionalists, is the launch of a Wessex Constitutional 
Convention, inspired by the launch of the (unofficial) Cornish Constitutional Convention. This will be 
announced in time to coincide with the ‘Blairite' South West Constitutional Convention on May 19" in 
Exeter. Please contact the Wessex Society, 121 Worthing Rd. Patchway, Bristol, BS34 5HU. The Society 
have a website at www.zyworld.com/wessexsociety and can be E mailed at wessexsociety@zyworld.com 


Ataraxia 


Ataraxia are an Italian band who have been recording 
and playing since 1985. They have performed 200 
concerts in Europe, released eight CDs and finally got 
to play in Britain for the first time a week ago. 
Ataraxia are very influenced by medieval music and 
their 1998 C D ' Historiae' bears witness to this. Neo- 
classical, Baroque, Renaissance style of music and 
European mysticism, the writing of Virginia Woolf are 
other inspirations. The gig was not well attended 
though seemed to attract the new wave of Goths. Ever 
since the heyday of Dead Can Dance there has been a 
strange overlap of interest in Medieval music in the 
Goth scene and I welcome this development. I don't 
see any advantage in trying to make Medieval music 
too precious and remote. Ataraxia certainly 
demonstrate musical ability and proficiency whilst 
appealing to a less formal audience than the esoteric 
‘stonewalls and stacks of candles' Early Music scene". 


From Oriflamme issue 4 


Ataraxia played two sets on this particular occasion. A 
Medievalist set which was superb, and another set 
which was a showcase of their 1999 release ‘Lost 
Atlantis! which I did not find so enthralling. It is 
interesting to note how well received Ataraxia have 
been in Europe compared with lack of interest in 
Britain. Their instruments are largely modern, and the 
vocals are in different languages. In some respects I 
would class their music as Mediterranean Medieval, 
especially with the input of their new percussionist 
Francesco Banchini and his knowledge of Arabic 
inspired rhythms, so evident in recent work, are 
intricate and complex. 


In 1998, Giovanni from Ataraxia, in an interview with 
Darklife magazine, ( #2 published in Winter 1999) 
summed up the diversity of musical influences. 


DL: Your entire production is soaked in cultures 
which belong to the past. What role do these have in 
"modern" and supposedly " multicultural" society, and 
where you stand, in your opinion, in this respect? 


Giovanni: "Historia magistra vitae" (History is 
teacher of life). We feel to be pilgrims or wandering 
clerics rebuilding a sort of ‘oral tradition’, our aim is 
keeping alive remembrances and memories because 
only he who knows his past, his roots, who has a wide 
perspective on different cultures has the possibility to 
know hin/herself. Sometimes we feel to be a sort of 
crossroad among the Orient, the Mediterranean/Latin 
cultures and the Northern and Celtic ones, a sort of 
musical land of meeting and translation, exchange and 


clash, collision. We carry the physical signs of 
different cultural experiences. 


One reviewer described the 1998 CD HISTORIAE 
( and the music of Ataraxia ) in the following terms- 


" Once again Ataraxia brings the flavour of the middle - 
Ages straight in to your living room, adding with their 
interpretation, fresh as ever, that touch of energy 
which makes each of their releases unique and distant 
from any typical medieval clichés." (Dark Life #2 
again). 


It is a pleasure to announce the release of SUENOS, 
the new CD from Ataraxia. (The release seems to be 
issued on ‘Cruel Moon! via Cold Meat Industry details 
from info@coldmeat.se). Starting with some more 
Medieval sounding tracks ‘Parti de Mai’ and 
'Saderalason' ranging from ‘Mnemsoine’ and 'The 
Corals of Aqaba’ which remind me of Puccini type 
arias played on an acoustic guitar, adequately 
highlight the supreme vocal of ability of Francesca 
Nicoli. ‘Encrucidijada' is gothic flamenco and 
excellent. I have not heard anything quite like this 
before. 'Nemrut Dagi' is an operatic type march. Parts 
of this CD are really beautiful. 


I could not claim to like every single track, one song 
titled ‘Eleven’ and the only song sung in English does 
not quite work, but when the band peak they are 
astonishing. Highly recommended. 


CONTACT: Fransesca Nicoli, C.P.13, uffPT MO 
succ. 541100 Modena ITALY 


www.ataraxia.net 
E mail pando@misterweb.it 


Please contact the band to be placed on their 
newsletter list, via standard mail or E mail. 
Distribution of their material in Britain still seems 
very limited. 


Ataraxia’ percussionist Francesco Banchini is based in 
Naples, and is an accomplished multi-instrumentalist 
and vocalist in his own right recording under the 
name GOR. The last CD from GOR - BELLUM 
GNOSTICORUM - (French label IRIS via 
Prikosnovenie) was reviewed and praised in 
Oriflamme 6. 


CONTACT Francesco Banchini at Via Cicerone 69, 
80072, Pozzouoli, Napoli, Italy. 
fbanchini@yahoo.com 


I have just received the latest CD from GOR titled IALDABAOTH which is excellent,. A review is on the website and 
will also appear in Oriflamme 8. The CD is distributed by Prikosnovnie. Contact Francesco Banchini as above. 


The Knights of post America- Neo Medieval Elements in 
Frederick Turner's Science Fiction Epic 'The New World’ 


Steve Sneyd 


FREDERICK TURNER is the Founders Professor of Arts and Humanities at the University of 
Texas at Dallas, and a former editor of the highly esteemed poetry publication The Kenyon 
Review. Professor Tumer is a regular contributor to US based comment magazines and also has 
appeared on 'The Smithsonian World’ television series. 'The New World’, is the first of his 1980s 
Science Fiction poetry epics. (The other, ‘Genesis’ being a dramatic saga of human settlement on 
Mars). 


The work in question is set in 24" century America, a continent which has fallen apart in to 
warring statelets and is perhaps an unexpected place to find neo-medievalist elements. But they 
are there, playing a considerable role in the story of a hero's rise, triumph and self sacrificing end. 


First a brief overall picture of ' The New World- an Epic Poem' published in 1985, by Princeton 
University Press in the Contemporary Poets Series. 'The New World is a 179 page poem, in the 
form of six books containing four parts each, presented in irregular length unrhymed caesuraed 
verse. 


Set predominantly in the north east of the former USA, from 2376 AD onwards, the epic's events 
take place against a backdrop of a world which has exhausted its fossil fuels and metals, many 
inhabitants have left for other planets. Those remaining have a low energy civilisation based on 
renewable power, sophisticated electronic, glass, resin, and organic technology. 


Four separate, mutually hostile groups make up the population. In the lawless cities, now known 
as riots, the strongest individuals rule by the use of terror lorded over a population permanently 
drugged on joy-juiced extorted by force from its cowed producers, the surrounding burbs. Rural 
areas are divided between the mad or black countries, terrorised by the rule of religious fanatics 
and the Free Counties they constantly attempt to overrun, these last the author clearly regards as 
armed islands of utopia, highly cultured and having elements of surviving, if guided, democracy, 
albeit mediated by a caste system. Their economic order contains feudal elements and a sacrificial 
neo-pagan religion prevails. 


Themes of trials, adversities, deceptions, battles, quests, danger, and temptation all emerge. In 
essence, however, the central motif concerns the search for a way to live which avoids the 
extremes of blind fanaticism and selfish hedonism. The far future is the setting to convey a 
traditional story of a young man's maturing to fulfil the role of heroic leader of his people in time 
of trial, and at the last, to face the ultimate challenge, of saving them when the price is honour and 
life. 


James George Quincy, is in childhood exiled with his parents to the Riot of Hattan (Manhattan). 
In his teens he has to avenge his father's death, then returns with his mother to their homeland, 
the free county of Mohican in Ahia ( Ohio). Here he wins a place in high society circles and the 
affections of the woman of his choice Ruth Jefferson McCloud, who is desired by his friend, 
Antony Manse, a black warrior. James becomes a war leader, undergoes a series of confrontations 
with his evil half-brother Simon Raven, who has anointed himself as the Messiah of the Black 


Counties, united them with the riots and intends to destroy all that remains of civilisation. Simon 
is destroyed, his followers, bereft of their ‘saviour’ commit suicide in their millions, and there is 
the prospect of a new dawn, but only if the land can be cleansed of the guilt of this chapter of 
horrors. Incurably crippled by his wound, James takes on the role of sacrifice and his intentional 
ritual death enables a new beginning. 


The most pervasive reflection of neo-medievalism occurs in battle; for the Free Counties this is 
the preserve of a warrior caste fighting hand to hand on horseback. Why has this mode of warfare, 
even including challenges to single combat, been invoked? The explanation is ingenious. Nuclear 
weapons set aside as too deadly to the planet, ordinary heavy weapons are deemed too expensive, 
large scale electronic weapons have reached a deterrent type stalemate, and 'any weapon of metal 
greater than a blade’ are nearly unavailable: 'As of old, warriors mounted and armoured/ in 
glittering plate’ (resonate armour) ‘ride forth with magical weapons’ (lasers, and swords 
electronically enhanced to near sentience ) ‘with which they speak as friends or sing the beat song 
/_ whose.../notes, and harmonics co-ordinate weapon and hero’. Just as in Arthurian legend, ‘war/is 
imaged in armed individual.../ playing a fatal game in the forest and field.’ 


The book's neo-medievalism draws heavily on the medieval Arthurian epics, most prominently 
those of Parsifal ...'not the hero's prowess but his questions...enable him to find the Grail. 
According to the author's own introduction the question motif occurs during each of the hero 
James’ encounters with the mysterious figure of the black Kingfish. At the end he is revealed to 
be the last US President, cursed with immortal pain by a jealous brother's hoodoo, and who gifts 
James with an Excaliburesque sword, Adamant, made from the steel of the last subway line, 
under Central Station's ruins. This conversion of an element of current technology into a medieval 
style weapon (albeit one equipped with electronics which render it near sentient) is a very neo- 
medieval touch. 


At their third and last meeting, James asks precisely the question that Parsifal asks of the Fisher 
King at the grail castle in the medieval Arthurian texts "What wound do you carry that never 
abates'? As in the grail saga, this permits the Kingfisher to die without pain. 


James’ return from this decisive meeting involves another directly Parsifal-type allusion. In his 
sleep on the sunplane carrying him home, James cuts himself on his sword’ Adamant. On 
disembarkation he notices drops of his own blood on the snow and is obsessively reminded of 
Ruth's red hair just as Parsifal in the Grail story in entranced by the sight of a bird's blood in the 
snow, reminding him of his love. 


There are numerous other borrowings from medieval Arthurian romances; three 'queens' bear the 
wounded James away from his final confrontation with Simon as the three queens bear Arthur 
from his final battle. Close parallels the Arthur/Guinivere/Lancelot triangle clearly echoes in how 
Ruth, married to James, is unfaithful with Antony; a fact James uses for the impersonation 
stratagem, recalling Uther's begetting of Arthur. This in tum finally overcomes her frigidity 
towards him-returned secretly, two wandering years after an escape from Simon's camp, he 
discovers their tryst plans and disguises himself as Antony to make love to her. 


Minor parallels with Medieval Arthur include Avalon as Mohican County place name, the hero's 
horse having the same name Gringolet,of Gawain's charger, whilst the three tests demanded 
before marriage with Ruth also echo a frequent motif of medieval romances, one the tests 
involving a boar, that recurring focus of the medieval hunt (albeit this particular beast is an 
example of rogue gene manipulation and has turned vampire). 


There are echoes and borrowings too from other medieval chivalrous romances and revenge sagas 
in the events of "The New World’. But rather than detail them all here, and having concentrated 
already on the theme of combat, it is worth examining the neo-feudal elements of the economic 
structure. A kind of universal 'share-cropping' is evidence, i.e. those that work for the owners of 
farms, craft workshops etc. are rewarded with a share in the products of their labour. This is 
clearly operating in a way which effectively ties the majority of the Free County population to 
their place of labour. In other words, it is a form of late serfdom, albeit operating in an ostensibly 
kindly and mutually beneficial manner, reminiscent of the post -Black Death period when the 
worst rigours of Medieval serfdom had been broken down in the wake of a sudden decline in 
population due to plague; in such conditions the status of labourers was improved as their 
services were in demand. 


Tumer makes a point of stressing the voluntary element of occupational choice, in so far as there 
are opportunities to choose which of the Hindu-style castes one will join. Reading between the 
lines, not only does this choice apply in any real sense only to the skilled (an the same way that, in 
medieval society, a percentage of peasant children could escape into the Church or become 
soldiers). Also, despite various social mechanisms such as regular debt cancellations, and the 
right to leave property to anyone you choose, measures designed to prevent a hereditary warrior 
aristocratic elite arising, such a class is clearly coming in to being. 


In a personal letter to the writer of this feature, Professor Frederick Turner had the following 
comments to make in respect of ' The New World' and its readership; " My impression is that 
there were about four main groups of readers. 1. People in the ‘creative writing’ world for whom 
The New World was a sort of poetic manifesto demonstrating that poetry could tell a story, that 
short lyrics, free verse was not the only kind of poem, and the epic scope could still be managed 
in poetry. It helped start the new narrative movement, now very influential in US poetry. 2. 
Science fiction cognoscenti. I am constantly surprised to find out how many of the major science 
fiction writers and critics have read the poem, though it never really reached the average SF 
reader. The most serious collectors and fans know the poem, but most SF readers were, I think, 
put off simply by the fact that it was poetry. 3. Partly because of my reputation a cultural critic, 
the book got into the hands of a lot of people, both academic and in politics, law, etc. They found 
its speculations about the future provocative. One of them Michael Lind was inspired by the 
poem to write his own epic on The Alamo. 4 General readers. The poem according to Princeton ( 
University Press, the publisher ) was for poetry, a best seller, but of course poetry in this country 
as in England is read only by a tiny minority. But the book did escape they academic/literary box 
to some extent. I am not sure however, of any ‘neo-medievalist' readership for the poem here - 
somewhat to my disappointment as I was a big fan of Tolkein etc. as a youth. " 


On the question of the book's availability: Princeton University Press kept the book in print for 
many years. I believe the hardback is out of print, but there are still some paperbacks. 
Amazon.com claims that it can get hold of the book. 


Editor's Note : I was particularly glad to receive this piece from the well known poet Steve Sneyd. 
The initial remit of Oriflamme Journal was to deal with both research into Medieval history and 
popular Medievalism, but also to examine 'Neo-Medievalism'. Steve Sneyd has developed the 
latter theme by giving an example of how Medievalism can be incorporated in to Science Fiction 
with interesting and thought provoking consequences. Steve Sneyd also runs Hilltop Press, 
publishing poetry and some Science Fiction along with a free newsletter titled Data Dump’. For 
further information please send SAE or International Reply Coupon to Steve at 4 Nowell Place, 
Almondbury, Huddersfield, West Yorkshire, HD5 8PB 


The Roaring Lion 
A Tale from Twelfth-century Brittany 


by 


Barbara ott 


Anyone will tell you that the coal-face of mediaeval scholarship is reading original 
documents, especially charters. Often these are dreary material, recording the transfer of 
lands which can no longer be recognised - or even identified - between people who are 
otherwise unknown, yet now and again a story leaps out of the dry record to give a 
tantalising half-glimpse of a dramatic incident. 


On a day somewhere between 1101 and 1109, there was a piece of unaccustomed 
excitement in the City of Nantes, now in the Departement of Loire-Atlantique but then 
one of the major cities of the Duchy of Brittany. Indeed the title Count of Nantes was at 
this time held by the Duke's heir, a young boy called Conan.’ 


It has to be remembered that in the middle ages the idea that land could be personal 
property was not fully established. Certainly the head of the family controlled the 
property, but it was seen as essentially family property, and if someone wanted to donate 
a manor or a vineyard to the church, it was necessary to get the approval of all the 
members of the family who might have been in line to inherit it if the current head of the 
family died. The word used in the documents is laudere "to praise" the donation, and 
spouses, children, siblings and even in-laws were lined up to "praise" the gift and the 
permission of the donor's overlord was often also required before the donation could be 
concluded. 


What might happen if another member of the family did not approve the gift is 
dramatically illustrated in the following story. 


A man owning property in the city of Nantes whose name was Alban had two sons and at 
his death his property was divided between them. This property was rather unusual in that 
one part of it was the Priory Church of the Holy Cross which occupied land inside the 
city walls and not far from the Bouffay Tower, the residence of the Counts of Nantes. 
The sons were called Pepin and Leo, and it was Pepin who inherited Holy Cross. Acting 
on his own initiative, Pepin had decided to hand over the Priory of the Holy Cross to the 
great Benedictine monastery of Marmoutier (St Martin of Tours). Of course, the property 
may have originally been church property. In the early years of Christianity, churches 


1 Conan III Le Gros (The Fat), Duke of Brittany 1112-1148, was born c.1095, so in 1101 he would have 
been about 6 years of age, too young to have any legal independence but not too young to begin learning 
the art of governance. He would have been 14 in about 1109 and might then have been expected to preside 
over courts in his own com#é, so I would suggest that this incident took place before 1109. The incident 
cannot have taken place before 9 Oct 1101 because that is the date when Duke Alan is recorded as having 
returned from the crusades. Before that, Ermengarde was her husband's regent. 
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were generally built on lands donated to the church for that purpose by the local 
landowner. All that came to a sudden end for the Nantaise in 843 when the pagan Vikings 
captured the city and murdered many of the townsfolk and their bishop who were in the 
cathedral for a service celebrating the feast of St John. It had not been until 936 that the 
Breton Count of Nantes, Alan Barbetorte (Curly-Beard) had returned from exile in 
Britain. In a story still popular in the city, they tell how Count Alan defeated the Vikings 
just outside the old city walls, and then, sword in hand had slashed his way through the 
brambles choking the abandoned city until he reached the ruins of the cathedral where he 
fell to his knees, weeping with joy, and promised God and the Virgin Mary that he would 
restore the churches and the city. 


This was easier said than done, and he was obliged to reward his soldiers with the only 
available currency: land. Old records had been destroyed, new landowners drew new 
boundaries, so it is not surprising that in Nantes as in many other places land and 
buildings that had once been church property passed into the hands of new owners. 


By the end of the 10" century a reform movement in the church, called the Gregorian 
reforms after Pope Gregory VII (1073-1085) who started it, began to tackle all kinds of 
matters that were seen to be wrong with church discipline and administration. One of the 
areas tackled was church property. Where land had once belonged to the church, as in the 
case of the Priory of the Holy Cross, pressure was put on the new owners to give it back; 
and one of the occasions when the church might have expected to get these disputed 
lands returned to them was in people's wills. Almost certainly Alban had been asked to 
bequeath Holy Cross to the church and he had not done so: he had left the property to his 
son Pepin instead. Pepin it seems was less strong-willed than he father, or perhaps he 
genuinely believed that it would benefit all concerned - and his own soul in particular - if 
he made this donation. After consulting and getting the approval of the Duke of Brittany, 
Alan IV Fergent, his wife the Duchess Ermengarde and their little son Conan who was 
the titular Count of Nantes, and also getting the consent of Benediet, the Bishop of 
Nantes (who was also Duke Alan's great-uncle), after having gained the approval of the 
lords of both church and state, Pepin had a deed of gift drawn up, properly signed and 
sealed and sent to Abbot William of Marmoutier. 


Abbot William, pleased with the gift to his abbey, came to Nantes with an escort suited to 
his dignity and importance, to take formal possession of the new property. No doubt a 
formal handing-over ceremony had been arranged, followed, as these things generally 
were, by an appropriate church service in which prayers would be offered for the repose 
of Alban's soul, and by an even more appropriate feast. Abbot William would have 
prepared a speech in which he thanked Pepin for his generosity and urged other lay 
owners of former church property to do the same. 


They had reckoned without brother Leo. 
Abbot William arrived at Holy Cross accompanied by, among others, a monk called Peter 


Laidet who was actually carrying the deed of gift in his hands. Brother Peter Laidet was 
probably the abbey's notary or at any rate the brother with responsibility for the abbey's 
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property. As they approached the Priory, Leo barred their way. Angrily he made it clear 
he had not given his approval and he denounced the gift as invalid. The Abbot suggested 
that the matter should go to arbitration either in the ecclesiastical court presided over by 
the Bishop or in the civil court presided over by the Duke, but Leo was clearly out of 
control. He snatched the deed-of-gift from the hands of Peter Laidet and deliberately tore 
off the seals, thus making the deed null and void. His violence terrified Brother Peter who 
took to his heels and fled. No doubt the watching townsfolk who had come to enjoy the 
ceremony had not seen anything so dramatic for years. Abbot William collected his 
dignity and his attendants and went to the Duke and laid a formal complaint. 


Duke Alan was quite reasonably very angry indeed: agreement and respect for the law are 
at the heart of civilised living and good government. Leo had outraged both civil and 
ecclesiastical law. He had publicly mutilated a legal document and he had assaulted a 
monk - both serious offences. 


As plaintiff and defendant, Abbot William and Leo appeared before a court presided over 
by Duke Alan in person. Also in attendance was the Archdeacon of Nantes, the Bishop's 
law-enforcement officer. Witnesses among the Count's barons declared that Alban had 
left the two halves of his property absolutely to each son so that neither had a claim on 
the inheritance of the other. (One wonders if Alban, fearful of Leo's temper, had divided 
the property as he had and given Pepin verbal instructions of his death-bed to bestow 
Holy Cross on Marmoutier without Leo's knowledge.) As the case continued, it soon 
became clear to Leo that his was a lost cause. He was obliged publicly to renounce all 
claims to the Priory of Holy Cross, to acknowledge the enormity of what he had done, 
and to throw himself face down on the floor at the feet of the Count and the Abbot and 
beg for mercy. 


A new deed-of-gift, incorporating the details of the case, was then drawn up, witnessed 
and sealed and survives” as a memorial to a small piece of twelfth century legal drama. 


There is so much that we shall never know about it. What was the cause of Leo's 
resentment that exploded so violently ? 


A clue may be found in another deed of gift dating from a generation later. 


On the Ides of March (March 15) 1127/8, Duke Conan Ill of Brittany and his now 
widowed mother Ermengarde, gave another church property in Nantes to a another major 


2 " Accord entre Leon frére de Papin & les Moines de Marmoutiers” Jn Memoires pour servir des preuves a 
l'histoire ecclesiastique et civile de Bretagne, tirés des archives de cette province, de celles de France & 
d'Angelterre, des récueils de plusieurs scavans antiquaires, & mis en ordre, par Dom [Pierre >] Hyacinthe 
Morice, prétre, religieux bénédictine de la congregation de S. Maur. Paris: Charles Osmont, 1742- 
1745.(1968 reprint by Gregg International.) Volume I, column 470. 


3 "Carta Conani ducis Britannorum, de restitutione ejusdem." In Cartulary du Ronceray d'Angers, edited by 
P. Marchgay & W.E. Valée. 1900. Pp 259-260. 
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ecclesiastical organisation. This time it was the little monastery of St Cyr & St Julitte* 
just outside the walls of the city which he gave to the nuns of Our Lady of Ronceray in 
Angers. From this deed it seems that St Cyr & St Julitte had been given in 1038 to the 
nunnery by the then Count of Nantes, Budic, and his wife Adois. However it had later 
fallen into the hands of a dynasty of hereditary priests but now that the last of the line had 
died, the property had reverted to the overlord (Conan) and he was returning it to the 
nuns. The name of the recently deceased priest was - Leo. 


Among the other abuses that the Gregorian reforms had tackled was that of clerical 
celibacy. That is, the Pope and the Curia at Rome insisted that all men in Major Orders 
(Deacons, Priests and Bishops) should live in permanent bachelorhood. There were many 
reasons for this prohibition, but it is one of the practical reasons that concerns us here. 
Particularly in the Celtic parts of Europe where Latin Christianity had less influence, 
there had been many married priests who had sired priestly dynasties. The legitimate sons 
of these priests, each born and brought up in his father's church came to believe that he 
had a legal, hereditary right to succeed to his father's priesthood in the same way as a 
knight would succeed to his father's manor. It was the blood-line that mattered to them, 
not whether the son had the right educational or moral qualities to be a priest. This had 
naturally led to some very unsuitable men being ordained, and as the Gregorian reforms 
took hold, these marriages were declared invalid and the children of these unions 
illegitimate and therefore debarred from inheriting. Of course such reforms could not be 
put through without opposition. Is this what lies behind Leo fitz Alban's outburst of rage 
at the transfer of Holy Cross to Marmoutier ? 


If the Leo fitz Alban who assaulted the monk Peter sometime between 1101 and 1109 
and the hereditary priest called Leo who on his death-bed in 1127 surrendered St Cyr & 
St Julitte into the hands of Conan his overlord are the same man, then there is certainly a 
reason for his outburst of rage. It was not just a protest at the surrender of family lands 
but a protest against the ending of a whole way of life, the destruction of a family 
tradition. In this case we must assume that Alban was a priest who owned both churches 
and left them to his sons as their inheritance, and that Pepin was prepared to bow to the 
new order and renounce his patrimony whereas Leo was prepared to fight for his. Perhaps 
this incident also underlines the point the Gregorian reformers were making: a man with a 
disregard of the law and a temper like Leo's was possibly unsuited to the priesthood. 


“ St Cyr & St Julitte are an unusual pair of saints for they were a mother and her three-year-old son who 
were martyred in 304AD. 


